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DUKE EDRIC; 


OR, 
THE CHIEFTAIN’ S DAUGHTER. 
“A TALE. 


SEATED im the baronic hall of the de- 
mesne given’ him by his master, Alfred, 
Duke Edric, was surrounded by his vas- 
sals; and, in receiving their oaths of al- 
legiance, he fancied himself even equal 
to the sovereign of England. 

Many a Danish mother had to mourn 
the effects of his prowess; many a Da- 
nish maiden had strained her eye over 
the whitened shore, expecting the re- 
turn of her lover, whom the swords of 
Edric’s followers had laid low in the 
dust. 

Deeds of great valour had gained him 
the love of his king, and the wapentakes 
of Sussex were given him to reign over, 
as some recompence for the many feet 
of land which he had caused the Danes 
to relinquish. 

His bosom was raised high in exulta- 
tion, on finding himself lord of so good- 
ly a territory; a territory lost by his fa- 
ther’s disloyalty to Athelstan, but re- 
deemed to himself by his loyalty to the 
crown. This hall of audience was ex- 
tensive to the gaze; it was built in all 
the majesty of feudal times, and rose in 
ample grandeur over their heads, simple 
and unadorned, save by the waving tro- 
phy, the hauberk, or the cuirass, inter- 
mingled with the cross bow, or the glit- 
tering spear. Looks of complacence 
beamed on every visage, the wassail bowl 
passed quickly and returned, till Duke 
Edric called on the minstrel; then all was 
hushed and quiet, while the hoary bard 
sung of deeds of valour and of wisdom, 
done by England’s Solon. 

In the midst of a crowd of warriors, 
was Duke Edric’s daughter; whom her 
father doated upon, and considered as the 


-step-ladder of his ambitious wishes, and 
in prospect as a sharer of his ‘monarch’s 
bed. Imma’s form was the most beau- 
tiful that can be imagined; she was fair 
as marble; her eyes were of celestial 
blue, through which appeared her whole 
soul, and lit up a face full‘of the most 
tender, bewitching, and expressive lan- 
guishing; her cheeks were fresh tinted 
with the rose, but her lips and teeth were 
such asa painter might attempt but would 
fail to imitate; while her hair, of clear 
flaxen, unadorned and _ unrestrained, 
spread over her fine falling shoulders: 
she bent forward to the bard’s notes, as 
if in admiration of the theme; but the har- 
per’s strains were far from her imagina- 
tion: unfortunate maiden! she was dwel- 
ling on ideas which told her her how 
miserable she was, and how much more 


maiden. The lay finished, the bard re- 
gained his seat; the carousal was recom- 
menced, and Duke Edric roused his 
daughter from vacuity by a loud re- 
proa¢h—by demanding why she joined 
not in the general joy, on seein him on 
the seat of his ancestors. 

Imma essayed to speak; but her words 
were inarticulate; she burst into tears, 
happily unperceived by her father. Again 
the bard was inspired; he struck a pre- 
lude which enchanted ail; they seized 
their arms in rapture, as for the fight; 
but each tongue was silent, and all was 
hushed, save the repressed clank of their 
armours as the knights regained their 
seats. The hoary musician’s cheek was 
flushed with warmth, a holy inspiration 


gers struck the chords, he sung the 
praise of the Chieftain’s Daughter; he 
sung the praise of Imma— ; 


** Fair as chaste, and chaste as fair.”” 


At such a congratulation,she rose in 
maiden diffidence, and thanked him, 





cruel was her fate than that of any other 


gave fire to his eyes, and while his fin-. 





though with a voice checked by sobs; 
and overcome by the praises of her fa- 
ther, she sunk senseless into his arms. 
While the stern Edric was chiding her, 
and the timid Imma was ascribing the 
acuteness of her feelings to some omi- . 
nous cause, which in those days of su- 
perstition haunted the weakened mind, 
a confusion of sounds arose from the 
further end of the hall, as though the 
foe-man had him in his toils. As the 
smoke of battle comes rolling on in de- 
struction; so came the voice of murmurs 
of discontent to the baron’s seat. “ I 


heed thee not,” exclaimed Lord Hilde- 


brand, in a voice above the din; “ [ tell 
thee to thy teeth, and I'll tell it all who 
hear, Duke Edric is deceived, and Im- 
ma is not as chaste as fair! she is a wan- 
ton!” At such a charge, again were 
murmurs loud and deep poured through 
the hall of audience; a hundred helmets 
shook; a hundred swords left their scab- 
barbs; but Lord Hildebrand again ex- 
claimed aloud—* By mine honour, sht’s 
false; Imma has disgraced her sex.” 
*“ Proud Hildebrand, thou liest;” ex- 
claimed Child Edmund; the storm of 
passion shook his frame; he snatched off 
his greave; it whirled in the air, and 
striking the accuser of Imma, he took 
the pledge, and turning to Duke Edric, 
said, ** By heaven, I swear to prove 
what I allege, and I demand the ordeal.” 

The affrighted Immi now raised her- 
self in concious innocence; she indig- 
nantly threw back those tresses which 
would have hid her face: she would have 
defended with an undaunted eye, her cha- 
racter; but she met a father’s reproach- 
ful look; a chilly paleness overspread 
her, and she fell, like a lilly in a storm, 
into the arms of Child Edmund, When 
Lady Imma awoke from a trance, every 
thing was silent; in vain she attempted 
to raise herself from her couch; her 
limbs seemed paralysed; she put her 
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hand to her head, her brain was mad- 
dening; itis true, a refreshing breeze 
burst In upon her from the casement, 
yet it lasted but a moment; a hotter glow 
succeeded, and threatened evento check 
all respiration; she gazed around her 
wildly, and seemed fearful of thought; 
she placed her finger on the blood burst- 
ing lids of her eyes, distended with fe- 
ver; she pored over the storied painting 
which the last rays of a setting sun em- 
dblazoned and reflected from her window, 
and, a conviction of whathad now dawn- 
ed in her mind stole on her, she endea- 
voured to shut out reality; she shrunk 
into herself; a frightful slumber envelo- 
ped her faculties, and tortured her dis- 
eased imagination. 

Such a charge as Lord Hildebrand’s 
was not to be made with impunity; when 
the first storms of indignation were over, 
he was allowed to speak as follows:— 

“« Returning late one eve from a bor- 
der post, I entered a dingle of the forest, 
I saw the Lady Imma rush into the arms 
of a man, who wore the scarf that now 
Child Edmund wears; I dare not tell 
the rest. I am not mad; I am Lord 
Edric’s friend; I pledge myself for the 
truth of what I utter, and let her dis- 
Joyal knight defend his conduct if he 
can.” In sayingythis, each slunk away 
to abide the decision of the sword. 

Fearful that emotions might rack the 
bosom of the gentle Imma, Child Ed- 
mund left the hall to seek her; love is 
seldom accompanied by prudence, or he 
had never sought a secret interview. 
Now the Baron Edric trembled with 


- passion, and he swore, if guilty, to sacri- 


fice both equally to his revenge. From 
the maidens of the house, Edmund 
learned Imma was now in her chamber. 
As he was the cause of this indignity 
offered to her, he dared not subject her 
to another: in vain he paced round the 
castle; he saw her not, and becoming a 
‘orey to the greatest anguish, he wander- 
ed about the dwelling he knew not whi- 
ther. 

Child Edmund, as he was called, had 
long loved the gentle Imma; and ere 
she was aware, she returned his love; 
they knew it was impossible that they 
could ever be united, but there was such 
luxury in their cheated hopes, that they 
rather chose to encourage their attach- 
ment and future misery than to call up- 
on their resources of sense and reason, 
and to make use of that fortitude which 
tcaches us how to endure misfortune. 

Child Edmund, being the protegee of 
Duke Edric only, and without a single 
quartering of nobility in his coat armour, 
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Lord Hildebrand had ever viewed him 
with contempt, as a protected vassal; he 
had been preferred to him by Imma, and 
he had sworn his ruin by bell, book, and 
candle. : 

Love, in those days, had no employ- 
ment, save to chide the time with sighs 
and exclamations; for then even the life 
of a murderer was saved by benefit of 
clergy, on being proved able to write 
and read; and a fair dame was reckoned 
a prodigy who could carry on a corres- 
pondence. No pert chambermaid was 
then the conveyer of a billet doux; thus 
Imma and Child Edmund were obliged 
to vent their complaints in the air, to 
themselves, or to inanimate things, with- 
out consolaticn and without pity. 

“* My father,” said the unfortunate 
Imma, “ believes me guilty; but I am 
not; Edmund knews I am innocent; and, 
my mother, look down from heaven, 
pity your poor child, and save her from 
despair!” 

The following morning she arose, but 
unrefreshed; she walked as one whose 
soul had fled, but whose body was doom- 
ed to wander in unconsciousness; it was 
yet but twilight, and the spear and the 
lance trembled in the cold air; soon the 
guards paraded on their posts in a quick- 
er step, and at length all seemed bustle 
and confusion. 

She had walked to the battlements, 
and, seated like the genius of suspense, 
her hair blew about in the air; she start- 
ed at the sound of the bugle; the chain 
of the drawbridge rattles; the portcullis 
rises, and a host of armed men pour out 
from, the keep; they form a procession; 
Child Edmund is preceded by a page, 
who bears his favour of azure blue; her 
lover breathes a sigh to heaven; a train 
accompanies him and Lord Hildebrand, 
who are followed by their heralds at 
arms. This appearance of knightly com- 
bat freezes her soul; “ He is going,” 
she cries, *¢ to sacrifice himself! and for 
me!”’ she uttered a scream, and fell, un- 
heeded, on the terrace. 

Ill fated maid! thy sufferings are in- 
deed, acute; if this be the punishment of 
only supposed guilt, what must be that 
of conscious depravity? ‘They had met, 
tis true, clandestinely; but angels might 
have been present at the interview; they 
met but to breath vows of constancy, 
and to indulge in mutual sorrows; dearer 
to them than all the jocund hours of 
mirth. 

On returning to a sense of feeling, 
she crawled to her chamber, revived by 
the blood which flowed from a wound 


| she had met with in falling; the cut she 





received in her temple was healed by a 
domestic; but the wound of her heart 
rejected all mortal medicine, and her at- 
tendants, apprehensive for her reason, 
were fain to let her pursue her inclina- 
tion. To paint her agonies of suspense 
during this rencontre is impossible; and 
the sound of music proclaims—the 
dreadful truth must soon be known:— 
they play a mournful theme; and she 
rushes forward to behold the cause. 
They are to be seen but ever and anon 
in the distance; now lost among the hills, 
and now again emerging nearer to the 
sight: on a carriage, she perceives the 
stiffened corpse of one Oh God! the 
blue scarf is wrapped round his body! 
an hysteric laugh bursts from her; she 
runs to meet it—it is not her lover’s form 
she beholds, but, with wounds, staunch- 
ed by her lover’s scarf, Lord Hilde- 
brand’s! a victim to his own malice! who, 
dying, confessed that the guilty asser- 
tions he had made were false. Even 
this would not have procured the con- 
sent of Lord Edric to wed his daughter 
with Edmund, had he not received let- 
ters from his king, inviting him to his 
marriage banquet, and declaring Ed- 
mund his nephew. Edmund then, by his 
royal uncle’s command, wedded the 
lovely Imma; the bard’s song was once 
more heard in the hall, and the foeman 
spoilt not their delight. 
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THEATRICAL CRITICISMS, 





Monday Evening, April 6. 
EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT. 


This elegant comedy was as might 
be expected on Mr. Jefferson’s benefit- 
night exhibited to an overflowing house. 

In our task as a critic we are often 
compelled to censure those whom we 
would willingly praise, but if the per- 
formance of any actor evince a desire to 
please and exhibit marks of devoted at- 
tention to his part, we perhaps shall be 
excused for praising, when there were 
occasional imperfections. In such in- 


stances we should take the will for the 
deed. And it is better sometimes to 
indulge the head rather than the heart. 

Almost the whole dramatic strength 
was called into requisition for this co- 


medy, and the several parts assigned 
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with such judgment that we could not 
wish a different arrangement. 

Mr. Anderson’s “ Lord Norland” 
was the best specimen of that gentle- 
man’s performance we have witnessed 
this season. We hope Mr. Anderson 
will see itis for his interest to pay at- 
tention to his part; he certainly desery- 
ed applause this evening. 

The “ Sir Robert Bramble” of Mr. 
Barrett was far from censurable in the 
main, we confess, we look for much 
from this gentleman, with a figure and 
general manners most admirably adapt- 
ed to genteel comedy; a long acquaint- 
ance with the stage, and being confess- 
edly a favourite, we know of no perform- 
er better calculated to shine in such 
parts as “ Sir Robert Bramble.” 

“¢ Solus” and “ Mr. Harmony” were 
represented by Messrs. Jefferson and 
Warren. To say that they performed in 
their usual style is to praise them;—they 
deserved it. 


Mr. Robertson in the character of 
“ Placid” appeared to much advantage, 
it was a performance in general on which 
we may congratulate him. We have in- 
dulged ourselves in some remarks of a 
general nature on this gentleman in ano- 
ther part of our paper, to which we in- 
vite the attention of the friends of good 
acting; we, as we have previously ob- 
served, disclaim any interest, even that 
which might arise from private friend- 
ship or personal acquaintance. We 
have taken the liberty to speak with 
freedom on the occasional errors of the 
performers, that the publick might be 
gratified by more perfect representa- 
tions. We now take the liberty to speak 
with the same freedom, of their excel- 
lencies, that the public may reward the 
exertions of those who have administer- 
ed to their gratification and amusement. 

Of the “ Capt. and Lady Irwin” of 
Mr. and Mrs, Wood, we could wish to 
say much, there are thousands who could 
write ahandsomer article on the perform- 
ance; but we challenge any to /ee/ the ex- 
cellency of their playing more than we. 
Phe desolate unfriended situation of the 








stranger at home, the pennyless pride 
of the feeling soul, that shuns the ac- 
quaintance of better days lest he should 
be stabbed by the poisoned insult of 
neglect, who bends the greatness of his 
mind to ask a favour and feels that mind 
destroyed by a denial, and its greatness 
outraged by pity. The kind solicitude 
of the affectionate mother, the repen- 
tance of an erring daughter, and the no- 
ble spirit of the wife, great ’midst cala- 
mity, who could bear the weight of her 
own misfortunes, and support a husband 
in his, were all fully represented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood. 








PEDLAR....No. VII. 
Mr. Pepiar, 
No one, more that myself, is charmed 
with the delights of harmony. I love 
those soft concords of sweet sounds, 


| which ‘ seem in aspiration to lift the 


soul to heaven.” I have ever been taught 
to consider vocal music as one half our 
worship on earth, and “ almost all in 
heaven;”’ but the height to which some 
pretended vocalists carry their zeal in 
this, their favourite amusement, I think 
has a tendency to destroy every valuable 
effect which might be hoped from the 
cultivation of sacred music. 


It has been my misfortune for several 
months past, to board in the neighbour- 
hood of a house, almost expressly devo. 
ted to psalm singing; and the votaries 
of that science are at this place of amuse- 
ment more frequently than a Mussleman 
is found at prayers. Scarcely a morn- 
ing and never an evening passes, but 
these devotees are astounding the ears 
with the “ lifting up of their voices,” in 
all the discord of primary attempts: this, 
indeed, might have some excuse if the 
idea of worship was intended; but the 
smirks and the grimaces of the choris- 
ters are a proof that the heart is tar from 
it. . 
During the cold season, the evil has 
been more tolerable; but the warm wea- 
ther is approaching, when all nuisances 
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are doubly unpleasant, when the wits- 
dows must be open—and wo to delicite 
nerves and aching heads. 

This distemper, Mr. Pedlar, is con- 
tagious; the kitchen girls perform their 
office with “ cleanse us with hysop,” and 
the chambermaids keep tune to “downy 
pillows;” the whole company of domes- 
tics often join in full chorus to “ how 
are thy servants d/est.” 

These things have become so intole- 
rable that I have taken the liberty to lay 
the matter-before you, and request you 
to take itin hand. Yours, 

Puito-Musico. 

We sympathize with our correspon- 
dent Philo and assure him that he is 
‘one, writ with us in sour misfortune’s 
book;”’ we too, have been compelled to 
undergo these painful trills; and during 
some weeks of sickness have laid “ from 
morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve 
asummer’s day,” in the delightful enjoy- 
ment of such persuasive harmony, when 
our nerves could have better borne the 
ceraking of a candlestick; “the forced 
gait of a shuffling nag, and these would 
nothing set our teeth on edge like these 
psalm singing mongers. We 
Philo that we mean to issue a procla- 
mation immediately. 


assure 








THE RECRUITING PARTY. 
A TALE. 

One morning in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1799, a recruiting party, com- 
manded by captain Pemberton, entered 
the town,of Shepton Mallet, in Somer- 
setshire. The captain was young, hand- 
some, and of a gay disposition, accus- 
tomed to make numerous conquests in 
every place where his regiment was 
quartered, and consequently not very 
scrupulous in point of keeping his faith 
with the credulous objects of his gallan- 
try. Aftera cursory survey of the town, 
which seemed to promise little scope 
for his exploits in this way, and feeling 
himself rather fatigued by his recent 
march, he seated himself very content- 
edly in the parlour of the principal inn, 
and dispatched ensign Foster with a few 
mien, and the drums, to beat up for re- 
cruits. In about two hours the ensign 
returned, and upon Pemberton’s inquir- 





ing what success he had met with, re- 
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plied, ¢ Very little, we have only enlist- 
ed one young man, and upon my honour, 
captain, it made my heart ache to admit 
him.’ ¢ Why so?’ ask: +’ Pemberton; ‘ is 
he a volunteer?’ ‘I can hardly say that 
he is, returned Foster; ‘for I fear that 
extreme distress has driven him to this 
measure’ ‘ That is his affair,’ observed 
Pemberton coolly; ‘but have you seen 
any pretty girls, Foster?? The ensign, 
instead of smiling as usual at this sally 
of the captain’s, looked unusually grave: 
‘I have indeed seen one,’ said he; ‘but 
it would be degr ading her to call her 
merely pretty; she is the most lovely 
girl I ever beheld, and it is upon her 
account I so much pity William Bever- 
lv, our new recruit. Just as he had 
entered, she rushed out from a little 
neat cottage close by, and throwing her 
arms round him, while tears streamed 
from her lovely blue eves, she intreated 
him not to persist in his dreadful deter- 
mination. “I must, I must, Eliza,” 
exclaimed the young man, “it is useless 
for you to oppose my resolution: take 
this money to my dear mother; tell her 
I will write to her very soon, and com- 
fort her as well as you can; dearest girl, 
do not weep; I shall do very well; I shall 
be very happy.” ‘ Happy,” repeated 
- distressed girl with an affectionate 
hut somewhat reproachful air, “‘ can you 
be happy, William, after leaving us in 
this manner?” He clasped her to his 
bosom in an agony of distress that al- 
most affected me to tears. “ Eliza, dear 
Eliza, you must not afflict yourself in 
this manner,” he ejaculated in a voice 
scarcely audible; “* we shall meet again; 
fear not fer me; think only of my poor 
distressed mother.”’ The impatience 


of our men now obliged them to sepa-. 


rate; Eliza quitted him reluctantly, and 


. returned to the cottage witha slow but 


disconsolate step, while William clasp- 
ing his hands, invokeda blessing on her; 
and then letting his head sink on his 
bosom, remained absorbed in thought 
until he was obliged to rouse himself to 
action at the sound of the drum.’ 

‘And how could you, Foster,’ asked 
the captain, with a sarcastic smile, ‘ stand 
loitering by while these rustic lovers 
were exchanging embraces, and adieus?’ 
‘Che countenance of Foster glowed with 
momentary resentment, but checking 
the imprudent impulse, he conented 
himself with replying, ‘ They were not 
rustics, sir, but even had they been 
such, the feelimgs of nature thus un- 
suardedly expressed, would have equal- 
ly entitled them to my consideration.’ 

- You were always a little romantic and 


a 
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troubled with these sentimental fits, I 
believe,’. said the captain, laughing; 

‘and as you have given a pretty pa- 
thetic description of Miss Eliza, pray 
favour me with a brief sketch of the in- 
teresting volunteer.’ * He is now pass- 
ing before the window, sir,’ replied 
Foster, ‘and you may with very little 
trouble satisfy y ourself.’ He then coolly 
quitted the room. Pemberton did ex- 
ert himself to raise his head and catch a 
glimpse of the young man as he passed, 
and was rather surprised-at finding his 
expectations surpassed. William Be- 
verly had indeed nothing of the rustic 
in his appearance: though scarcely nine- 
teen, his height was five feet eight; his 
deportment graceful, and his counte- 
nance displayed at once manly spirit, 
softened by youthful beauty. 

‘Hum! thought Pemberton, ‘he is 
good-looking enough to interest a sim- 
ple cottage girl.’ ‘Thensurveying him- 
self in the old fashioned glass which 
hung in the room, he muttered, ‘ What 
a cursed bad mirror this is; it absolutely 
distorts one. I musthave a peep at the 
girl, just to console her for the loss of 
her Corydon.’ Curious as the captain 
was to judge of the beauty which Fos- 
ter had so highly extolled, he would 
have sallied forth immediately, had not 
his wishes been anticipated by the en- 
trance of the landlady, who informed 
him that Eliza Beverly requested the 
favour of a few minutes conversation 
with him. ‘ Let her come in,’ said 
Pemberton, endeavouring to conceal the 
joy he felt. The landlady courtesied, 
and withdrew. ‘Can she be his wife?’ 
thought he. At that moment the door 
opened, and the lovely object of his 
thoughts stood before him, more lovely 
than his imagination had pictured, but 
blushing, trembling, and with tearful 
eyes. With instinctive politeness Pem- 
perton handed a chair; she modestly 
declined accepting it, and raising her 
eyes to his face with an imploring look, 
said, ‘I have brought back the bounty 
money, sir, which your people gave this 
morning to a young man named William 
Beverly, and hope you will have the 
goodness to order his discharge.’ The 
captain was a little disconcerted, and 
instead of answering her immediately, 
took a scrutinizing survey of her per- 
son. She shrunk abashed from his keen 
glances: again she repeated her request. 
‘Why really, my dear,’ replied the cap- 
tain, ‘ I cannot give you a positive an- 
swer; is he related to you?? ‘¢ My 
brother, sir, my only, brother, and the 
sole comfort of a sick unhappy mother.’ 





The tears trickled unrestrained down 
Eliza’s cheeks as she made this reply. 
But Pemberton was too well pleased 
with the information it contained, to 
notice her emotion: at length he said 
hesitatingly; ‘ lam very sorry the young 
man was so rash; I fear it will be diffi- 
cult to procure his discharge; I cannot 
do it without the colonel’s consent.— 
However, I will try; depend upon it I 
will do my best to serve you, and Wil- 
liam shall be ‘treated with kindness. 
Go back to your mother, my dear; t take 
the money; it may be a service to her; 
and as soon as I obtain my answer, you 
shall know the result.’ 

Eliza, though a little disappointed, 
was satisfied wih: the gentle assurances 
of the captain, and returning to her mo- 
ther, strove to soothe her, by assuring 
her that captain Pemberton was a most 
amiable, feeling man, and had promised 
to exert himself in their behalf. ‘ But, 
my dear child,’ said Mrs, Beverly, ¢ the 
business does not require any exertion; 
the return of the money I should think 
sufficient; I shall never be happy if any 
evil befals my dear William.’ ‘I dare 
say,’ returned Eliza gravely, ‘the cap- 
tain is too much a man of honour to tell 
me an untruth; besides he promised 
faithfully that he would write to the 


colonel, and he took my hand so kindly. 


when I was coming away, and looked so 
interested about our dear William, I am 
certain, indeed I am, he will be our 
friend.’ 

‘God send he may,’ said Mrs, Bever- 
ly, ‘ but my dear Eliza, you are a no- 
Vice in the w ays of the world: men too 
often assume an appearance of humanity 
and gentleness to cover their basest pur- 
poses: beware, my child, how you suffer 
yourself to be prepossessed in favour of 
any of the sex: all are not possessed of 
a heart like our William.’ Mrs. Be- 
verly spoke from sad experience; but 
Eliza, at seventeen, had seen nothing 
of a deceitful world, and innocent her- 
self, imagined all must be right within, 
if the exterior appeared fair. 

On the return of William in the even- 
ing, he was received with caresses and 
tears: his mother related what had 
passed; and the youth encouraged their 
hopes by representing the kindness he 
had already received trom Foster, which 
he attributed solely to the influence of 
his captain. ‘I own,’ said he, ‘it was 
a rash and desperate measure; but how 
could I, my dear mother, see the bed 
torn from under you by our unfeeling 
landlord? Would to heaven I had been 
brought up to some honest trade, and 
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chen I could have supported you and 
my dear Eliza in comfort, if not ele- 
gance. ‘I see,’ replied Mrs. Beverly, 
‘the error into which my false pride 
and mistaken fondness have led me; but 
for my own part, William, I could be 
content to struggle with adversity, could 
I but see this dear child provided for. 
Under your protection she would be 
safe, though poor. You have wrested 
from me this feeble solace; and should 
my death leave her destitute, I tremble 
for her fate.’ ‘ If I obtain my discharge,’ 
said William, * I will endeavour to do 
something for our support; and if even 
we should fail in this hope, I trust, 
through the favour of my officers, I 
shall soon get promoted, and then, my 
dear mother, I shall have enough to 
spare for you and Eliza.’ 

William, although he thus endea- 
voured to encourage them, was not alto- 
gether so sanguine of success as he pre- 
tended; he knew that the money he had 
procured for them must be paid to dis- 
charge their rent, for which the landlord 
had already threatened to seize on their 
goods. ‘The small pension which his 
mother enjoyed, as the widow of a navy 
lieutenant, would, he knew, cease at her 
death, and he passed many anxious 
hours in planning schemes for the fu- 
ture, without the smallest prospect of 
realizing any. He saw his mother op- 
pressed with sickness, and struggling 
with want. Eliza, when their dificul- 
ties had begun to augment, found a tem- 
porary resource in her own exertions, 
and by undertaking needle-work, which 
she industriously applied herself to, 
earned sufficient to supply their imme- 
diate necessities. William at length, 
finding himself a helpless burthen, de- 
termined to undertake some office, how- 
ever degrading, which might prevent 
the rapid approach of poverty, and re- 
lease him from the painful feelings of 
self-reproach. In their better days he 
had received a genteel education, but 
he was now destitute of friends or in- 
terest, and without these he knew it 
would be impossible to obtain any ad- 
,vantageous situation. At length the 
alarming threats of their landlord pre- 
cluded the possibility of hesitation, and 
no sooner did he hear the drum beat up 
for recruits, than his despair prompted 
him to sacrifice himself, to procure a 
temporary relief for objects so dear to 
him. So generous, yet. contradictory, 
were the feelings of this young man, that 
when time gave room for reflection, he 
almost regretted the step he had taken, 


and even permitted himself to hope, that | 
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to the humanity of the captain he might 
owe his restoration to the arms of a ten- 
der mother and an affectionate sister.—— 
Far different, however, were the inten- 
tionsot Pemberton. The beautiful Eliza 
was an object too tempting to be easily 
relinquished by the libertine captain; 
and he well knew that by securing Wil- 
liam she would be rendered defenceless, 
and consequently an easier prize. He 
therefore determined to deceive them 
all with an appearance of benevolence, 
and trifle with their hopes until the prey 
was within his grasp. He accordingly 
took an opportunity of calling at the 
cottage when he knew that William was 
notthere. Eliza expecting that he was 
come to announce her brother’s dis- 
charge, received him with an animated 
smile, highly gratifying to the captain, 
who much as he had been fascinated by 
her charms at their first interview, 
thought her more captivating in smiles 
than intears. Eliza was wholly indif- 
ferent to the strain of gallantry in which 
he addressed her; she timidly shrank 
from his ardent gaze, and no sooner un- 
derstood that he had not obtained her 
brother’s release, than she intimated 
that the dangerous state of her mother’s 
health made it necessary for her to be 
constantly at her bedside. The captain 
took this hint not in the way she intend- 
ed, but in a manner more consistent 
with his own views. ‘I am extremely. 
concerned,’ said he, ‘to hear that your 
mother is so ill: surely the fatigue of 
such unremitting attendance, must be 
too much for your delicate frame. Why 
do you not engage a nurse?’ ‘It is no 
fatigue to me, sir,’ replied Eliza; ‘ it is 
not in our power to hire any person; and 
if it were, I should not think of leaving 
my dear mother to the care of @ stran- 
ger.’ ‘I admire your amiable piety,’ 
said Pemberton, ‘but still think such 
exertions must impair your health. I 
know a clever decent woman, one of the 
soldier’s wives, who would make herself 
very useful; and I shall send her.’ Oh, 
pray do not, sir,’ cried Eliza, earnestly; 
‘indeed we cannot engage any person. 
‘Let that rest with me,’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘I will take care to satisfy her de- 
mands: indeed my sweet girl, I cannot 
bea¥ to see you sacrifice your health.— 
Your brother is an excellent young man, 
and I feel interested. for you on his ac- 
tount.?’ A word in praise of a brother 
so dear, was sufficient to wit Eliza’s 
heart, and she yielded to the captuin’s 
persuasions with the most artless ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 
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(To be continued.) 






GRISSELDA. 


A PATHETIC TALE. 
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“ Vont nobody rid me of tlits trouble- 
some intruder,” said Grisselda, as she 
was rubbing her back against her old 
arm chair; ** vont nobody,” continued 
she, ‘restore to slumbers unchecked 
the unhappy Grizzle. Crucl, cruel Ro- 
bin, to leave me here a prey to insects, 
while thou art carousing at the lobster 
and jackboots. Is it not enough that 
the cat has licked up all the milk? is it 
not enough that I was obliged to drink 
my tea without, but that I must be tar- 
ther tormented:”’ 

Grisselda Griskin was at this time 
not more than five and twenty; she had 
been courted two years by Robin; he 
had even promised to drink tea with 
her this afternoon; but, alas! vain are 
the hopes of lovers; Robin had met the 
exciseman; the exciseman was also in 
love; they drank the healths of their 
mistresses together, and Grisselda Gris- 
kin and Margery Mulkeitle’s names 
were toasted tll their faithful swains 
sunk into the arms of Somnus; they left 
off drinking, because they could drink no 
longer, for every farthing of the filthy 
lucre they once possessed was gone;—- 
gone, never to come back again. 

Poor forlorn Grisselda, whose beau- 
ties I shall not describe, because she 
had none, had long waited tor his ap- 
pearance; at length she had dropt into 
a doze, from which she was awakened 
by an intruder,—a flea had applied his 
proboscis to that hollow part of the back 
situated between two projecting bones; 
whether these bones be really the blade- 
bones, the plate-bonesof the carcase- 
butcher, or the clavicle bones of the ana- 
tomist, we cannot pretend to say, but 
they certainly sheltered the flea during 
his nocturnal depredations, mocking all 
Grisselda’s attempts to drive him away; 
he was now working at the sternium, or 
back-bone, and. the unfortunate Gris- 
selda became a prey to his severe mane- 
uvres; it was in vain she rubbed against 
the chair back, the urchin heeded it not; 
in vain she tried to reach him with the 
handle of a leaden tea-spoon; it was of 
no avail, still he fed undisturbed; and 
poor Grisselda, overcome with vexation, 
passion, and a volley of oaths, she sunk 
into sentimentallity. “« Alas! why was I 
not, born a horse?” she exclaimed, “ I 
might then have brushed this flea off 
with my tail; or a cow, then I should be 
soon released from this tyrant; I should 
also be driven home by my Robin; [ 
should receive a turnip from his fair 
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hand; she dwelt on this idea with exta- 
¢y. Love, almighty love, charmed even 
the heart of a flea, and Grisselda again 
nodded in expectation of her Robin. 

At length she hcard a voice, sweet as 
the Scotch piper’s drone at Bartholemew 
fair; she waited to hear more with great 
auxtety, at length the following words 
startled her expectant ear:— 


“‘ Turnips and carrots were boil’d in a pot, 
‘Turnips popt out before carrots were hot.” 


It was Robin’s voice, and she knew 
not which to admire, the sweetness of 
the air, or the poetical justice of the 
idea; she mused on it in intense thought; 
turnips she knew were done first, and of- 
ten as she had prepared the dinner, she 
had observed the uneasiness of the tur- 
nips, and the agitated water. 

“ Thou boiling, bubling water,” she 
exclaimed, ** how much art thou like my 
heart, always convulsed! but I will meet 
my love.” So saying, she lifted up the 
latch of the door, ‘* Where is my duck?” 
she exclaimed. Alas! he was fallen in 
the pig-trough. ‘“ Why are pig-troughs 
made so small?” said the lovely Gris- 
selda; she would have dragged him out, 
but a recreant pea-shell tript up her leg, 
and the lover and the loved sunk togeth- 
er in the slush-floored piggery. 








VARIETY. 


LAW AND FUSTICE. 

A certain counsellor, famed both for 
his eloquence, and covetousness, and 
who seldom considered the goodness of 
the cause that he undertook, provided 
his client could pay him, was consulted 
by a notorious robber, who promised 
hima large reward, provided that he 
brought him off; and the pleader so dex- 
terously managed, that he saved the 
rogue from the gallows; and the client, 
to show his gratitude to his good friend, 
as soon as freed, hastened to his house, 
and presented him with a thousand 
crownse The counsellor, in return to 
so'generous a client, solicited the favour 
of his company to supper, and the night 
proving wet and dark, further invited 
him to take a bed there, which offer he 
accepted. ‘The guest arose in the mid- 
dle of the night, found the way to the 
room of his hospitable host, and without 
ceremony bound and gagged him, re- 
pocketed his thousand crowns, and broke 
open a chest, in which he found plenty 
of silver and gold, with which, after. 
wishing him a good night, he marchst 5 
off in triumph. — fin 
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ON POVERTY. 


A man without money is a body with- 
out a soul; a walking corpse, and a hor- 
rid spectre. His address is sad and awk- 
ward; his conversation tedious and trou- 
blesome. If he go to visit any one, he 
never finds him at home; and if he open 
his mouth to speak, he is immediately 
interrupted; lest he should terminate his 
discourse by asking money. He is shun- 
ned as one infected, and considered an 
useless burthen upon earth. It he have 
wit, he cannot show it; and if he have 
none, he is regarded as the most hide- 
ous two-legged monster that nature can 
produce His enemies say he is worth- 
less; and those who are the most mode- 
rate in speaking of him, qualify their 
praise by shrugging up their shoulders. 
Necessity wakes him in the morning, 
and misery attends him at night. The 
women find him graceless in the ex- 
treme. His host wishes, that he could, 
like the camelion, live upon air; and his 
taylor, that he would clothe himself like 
our first parents. If he attempt to rea- 
son, no one attends to him; if he sneeze, 
no one perceives it; if he want any thing 
from a tradesman, he is asked to pay for 
it beforehand; and if he contract debts, 
he is looked upon as a knave. 





ON PUBLIC NOTICE. 


When Theophilus Cibber made his dra- 
matic essay, the newspapers of the day 
reviled him for his improprieties. The- 
ophilus ran immediately to his father, 
Mr. Colley Cibber, and, with tears in 
his eyes, exhibited the paragraph—“ Be 
pacified, you idiot,” said Colley, angrily, 
‘“‘ if you wish to be noticed, you must 
be scandalized, and, d’ye hear, when 
your enemies cease to abuse you in the 
public prints, do you abuse yourself.” 





John Lee, the late manager of the 
Edinburgh theatre, was determined to 
improve the stage-thunder, and having 
procured a parcel of nine-pound shot, 
they were put into a wheel-barrow, to 
which he affixed a wheel; this done, 
ridges were placed at the back of the 
stage; and one of the carpenters was or- 
dered to trundle this wheel-barrow, so 
filled, backwards and forwards, sver 
these ridges; the play was ‘Lear; and in 
the two first efforts the thunder had a 
good effect; length as the king was 
braving #6 pelting of the pitiless storm, 
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€ “,underer’s foot slipped, and down 
‘he came, wheel-barrow and all; the 
stage being on a declivity, the balls made 





| their way towards the orchestra, and, 





meeting with but feeble resistance from 
the scene, laid it flat. This storm was 
more difficult for Lear to encounter 
than the tempest of which he had so 
loudly complained; the balls taking every 
direction, he was obliged to skip about 
like the man who dances the egg horn- 
pipe; the fidlers, alarmed for their cat- 
gut, hurried out of the orchestra and, to 
crown the scene of glorious confusion, 
the sprawling thunderer lay prostrate in 
sight of the audience. 





When Handel had once a large par- 
ty to dinner, the cloth being removed, 
he introduced plain port. Having drank 
four or five glasses with his guests, he 
suddenly started up, exclaimed “ J have 
a thought,” and stalked out of the room, 
to which, after a short absence, he re- 
turned; having drank a few more glas- 
ses, he uttered the same sentence; again 
retreated, and again returned. It was 
naturally supposed that he wished to 
commit to paper some idea that struck 
him at the moment, and it passed over; 
but when, in less than a half an hour, he 
a third time started, growled out—“ J 
have a thought,” and a third time left 
the company, one of the gentlemen fol- 
lowed him privately, and traced him to 
another apartment, where, on looking 
through the keyhole, he saw this. great 
master of music kneel down to a hamper 
of Champagne, that he might more con- 
veniently reach out a flask, which, hav- 
ing nearly finished, he returned to his 
friends. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE 
OF MADAME DE MAUPIN—RELATED BY 


Dr. Hunter. 


This extraordinary siren of the French 
opera, fought and loved like a man; and 
resisted and fell like a woman. She mar- 
ried a young husband, and ran away 
with a fencing-master, of whom she 
learnt the small-sword, and became an 
excellent fencer. Soon after, she set 
fire to a convent, and carried away from 
it, in triumph, a young lady of her ac- 
quaintance, confined in it;—was con- 
demned for the offence, but escaped 
punishment by restoring the lady to her 


4Sends. She went to Paris and became 


an opera singer;—caned every man who 
affronted her—killed three in duels; and 
after other adventures, quitted the stage, 
was seized with a fit of devotion, recal- 
led her husband, and past with him the 
last years of her life, in a very pious man~ 
ner. She died in 1707, at the age of 
thirty-four. 
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MR. ROBERTSON’S BENEFIT. 


This gentleman’s benefit is, we learn, 
fixed for Wednesday next; after the 
multiplicity of characters which he has 
sustained during his engagement in this 
city, and his unwearied exertions for 
the amusement of the Philadelphia au- 
dience we think he has much reason to 
hope that he will indeed find a benefit. 

We are not generally friendly to the 
idea of urging other claims upon pub- 


lic patronage than those of professional | 


merit, and by few connected with our 
theatre can these be pleaded with more 
force than by Mr. Robinson, 


We know that most of an audience 
have little concern for the performer 
excepting when before them upon the 
stage, but these should learn that the 
actor looks for his remuneration in his 
benefit, that his weekly stipend is the 
same whether he drag through his part 
with perfect tameness, or by labour and 
study diffuse into his acting the spirit 
of the author, and thus afford a rich in- 
teilectual feast to his audience. 

There are some however who after 
admiring the performer on the stage, 
love to follow the gentlemen to domes- 
tic scenes, or view the friend in the cir- 
cle of congenial souls, who find a hap- 
piness in making their liberality the 
reward of successful exertions and the 
stimulant -to endeavours towards fu- 
ture excellence. Such will not fail of 
countenancing Mr. Robertson on Wed- 
nesday evening, and show that ative 
worth is not unappreciated. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Since our last, we have learnt that 
Mr. Pepin has associated himself with 
Mr. Entwisle and Mr. Caldwell, in the 
management of the theatre corner of 
Walnut and Ninth streets, and that the 
latter gentlemen are to bring on the 
company which have been under their 
management at the south; with the ta- 
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lents of all the performers we are unac- 
quainted, but Mr. Caldwell holds the 
first rank as a general performer; Mr. 
Entwisle in laughter-loving comedy is 
well known in this city, and Mrs. En- 
twisle has too long been the favourite 
of a Philadelphia audience to require 
encomium. The interest which these 
admirable performers will impart to 
such pieces, as the Forty Thieves, Mar- 
mion, &c. when seconded by Mr. Pe- 
pin’s equestrian corps will be irresista- 
bly attractive. It is understood that the 
theatre will be opened in all next week. 





The ‘election for state officers was 
held in Mass. on Monday. last. We 
have heard from only a few towns, which 
give a large majority to the federal 
candidate, the present governor. 





We notice in the daily prints some 
complaints against Mr. B. O. Tyler, for 
issuing proposals for publishing a De- 


; claration of Independence, a work in 


which Mr. Binns of this city has been 
engaged for some time; while we de- 
precate any attempt of such an unfair 
nature, we take the liberty to observe 
that Mr. Binns can have nothing to fear 
from such an opponent. LL 

Gen. Mina.—TVhe New-Orleans Ga- 
zette of the 2d ult. mentions, that no 
doubt remains of the exit of the gal- 
lant Mina. He was executed immedi- 
ately after he was made prisoner. It is 
reported, that twenty-four Spanish offi- 
cers have been executed to avenge his 
death. 





? 


Caution to Emigrants.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from Jeffersonville, re- 
questing to state, for the benefit of per- 
sons emigrating to Ohio, &c. that the 
Small Pox rages in a greater or less de- 
gree along the shores of the Ohio, and 
that no adequate means are adopted to 
prevent its spreading. The writer re- 
commends, that na emigrating ino- 
culate with the Kine Pock.— Alb. Arg. 








MARRIED, at China Grove, S. C. 
on the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fid- 
dle, Mr. William Campbell, to his for- 
mer wife, Mrs. Anne Campbell. —Win. 
yaw Intel. 25th ult. 





DIED, yesterday morning after a 
short illness, Mrs. ANGELICA BAS- 
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TIAN, wite of Mr. George Bastian, 
junr. in the 20th year of her age. 

DIED, at Bordentown (N. J.) on 
the 2ith ult. Dr. JOSEPH REDMAN, 
of that place, formerly of Philadelphia. 
The preceding afternoon, he walked be- 
tween two and three miles, to visit an 
acquaintance; in the evening he attempt- 
ed to return to his dwelling, but from 
the darkness of the night, and the de- 
fect of his eye-sight, which had lately 
very much failed, he lost his way, and 
wandered in the adjacent country till 
near morning. .He was found nearly 
covered with snow and life but just 
‘‘ slimmering in the socket.” Every 
exertion was ma‘ie to restore animation 
—but he expired in a few hours after- 
wards. 

DIED, in Walpole, William Par- 
tridge aged 17, son of Mr. Henry Par- 
tridge, five of whose children have died 
of consumption within the last five years. 

In Longmeadow, Miss Flavia Bliss. 
aged 13, daughter of Mr. Gains Bliss, 
She languished for many months under 
the dropsy. Ninety-three pounds of 
water were taken from her at nine dif- 
ferent operations, besides very consi- 
derable quantities which were discharg- 
ed from her feet. 

In Lisbon, Jan. 10, aged 94, his excel- 
lency the baron de Lebzeltern envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the court of Vienna, to that 
of Portugal, which character he had sus- 
tained with honour, in that country, 
during the long period of 52 years. — 

In Jamaica, Feb. 4, Henry Byndloss, 
a black man aged 112. He retained his 
faculties to the last, and acted as prin- 
cipal mason on an estate, until a few 
days before he died. He attended on 
the late duke of Portland, when gover- 
nor of the island, 1718 and 20, and 
was coachman to the late Dr. Gregory, 
in 1716, 

A boy, ten years of age, met his 
death in a singular manner, in the 
neighbourhood of New-castle. He was 
amusing himself in a stubble field by . 
walking on his hands and head, when a 
blade of straw passing up his nostril, 
entered the brain, and caused his death 
in a few hours, 





The publication office of the Phila- 
delphia Magazine, is removed to No, 
108, Race-street, between Third and 
Fourth, one door above the sign of the 
Swan, where subscriptions and commu- 
nications will be received, 




















APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE OFT APPEARING SPIRIT OF MY 
FATHER. 
Ah! twas’ my father’s breathless form 
That pale and white before me stood; 
Death sought him in the sweeping storm, 
And plung d him ‘neath the briny flood, 


No passing bell his last hour toll’; 

No children’s tears bedewed his grave; 
Devouring deep his furm enfold, 

Ile sleeps beneath the dark blue wave, 


How if his soul, as beadsmen tell, 
Now roam amidst the trackless air, 
And, unabsolved by holy spell, 
Is made the subject of despair. 


Tt is not so, for on that brow, 
Complacent sits the smile of love; 

His airy hand is waving now, 
As through the misty clouds he moves. 


Ah! spirit of my Father dear, 

Whose sainted shade I gaze upon, 
Thus ever to me linger near, 

Thus hover round an bless thy son. 


1 dwelt upon his form of night 
With aching eye and fearful stare; 
I gazed till vanished out of sight, 
His thin form melted into air. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


Messrs. Chandler & Gcodman— 

If you think the following lines, which are the 
produciion of a juvenile pen, worth your notice, they 
are at your service. 


Oh! when shall T flee from the heart rending theme, 
Or when is still quiet by me to be had? 

Not even in sleep, for each nocturnal dream, 
Tormentingly dooms me for e’er to be sad. 


Ah! where is that happiness once T possessed, 
Before this fell dzmon had seized on my brain, 

When no care or sorrow e’er troubled my breast, 
And nought but the woes of another caused pain. 


Thou’rt gone, haleyon days, when shall ye return? 
iieaven grant the small boon which | now mean 
to crave ; 
With virtue enliven and cheer every morn, 
Till, at thy great fiat, E rest in my grave. 
ANDARILLA. 


_-—_—__ 








For the Philadelphia Mavazine. 
TO MISS H. C. 


The lovely jess’mine of the simmer’s morn, 
Is but an emblem of thy modest worth, 
When just emerging from the parent thorn, 

It gives its unassiuming beauties forth. 


May no rude blasts or bleak untimely chills | 
F’er stain thy tender check with tears of woe, 
But by some guardian arm secured from ills, 
May’st thou life’s blessings iec!, but ne’er its sor- 


rows know. 
Even. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO MISS M. W. 


With modest sweetness and bewitching ease, 
The loved Maria moves with heavenly grace; 

Meekness and beauty both conspire to please, 
And with carnations shade her lovely face. 


Her form and features, though divinely fair, 
Where health with youth elastic is combined, 
Are poorly calculated to compare 
Ur show an index to her noble mind. 


Unequalled girl, may happiness be thine, 
And, Oh! may heaven protect thy early youth: 
That heart can never bow to folly’s shrine, 
Whose guide is virtue, innocence, and truth. 
ELLEN. 





———— 





For the Philadelphia. Magazine. 


The following was handed to us by a valuable core 
respondent as the production of a gentlemen of Bos- 
ton, which has never before been published. 


M ust I in silence still such pains endure, 
And suffer torment that I cannot cure; 

R esigned, submit to love’s imperious sway, 
In hopeless anguish waste my life away? 
Ah! tell me, can it be a crime to fee!? 


A las, my bosom is not made of steel. 

M y heart submissive bows at beauty’s shrine, 
Oh, then, can it forbear to worship thine? 

R eason herself, does not my passion blame, 

Y et sternly bids me to conceal the flame. 


— 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


Messrs. Chandler & Goodman, 


The following humble attempt is at your service. 
I need not say it is the first of the kind. 


INVOCATION TO EUTERPE. 


Oh, thou, who strung immortal Handel’s lyre, 
And taught such rapt’rous melody to move, 

Grant me a simpler boon; my strings inspire 
To raise a simple strain to her I love. 


Not such as mad’ning jealousy would move, 
Or “ dirge” of slighted love, or anger’s “ rant;” 
But biue-birds vernal carrol to their loves, 
And such as robin to his red-breat chaunts. 
Lh. 





SELECTED POETRY. 
SONNET, 
TO POT OF PORTER. 
In ridicule of the fashionable ‘ sentimental sonnets.’ 


Sweet, cooling draught! that with refreshing taste 
Dost add fresh vigour to my weary frame; 
I wish thy copious stores might ever last: 
But such a pleasure is too much to claim. 
Ali pleasures, all enjoyments, are but short; 
Thine too, alas! is transient as the rest! 
When thou art ended Lam sorry for't; 
But while thy jovs continue, Fam blest! . 
Ah me! what dreadful sight assails mine eyes! 
Strange horror seizes me, I know not what— 
Ten thousand terrors all before me rise; 
I see, Lsee—the bottom of the pot! 
How cruel Fate, thai thus m¥ peace destroys, 
And takes away at once my porter and my jors! 


THE SAVOYARD’'S RETURN. 
By H. K. White. 
Oh! yonder is the well-known spot, 
My dear, my long-lost native home! 
Oh! welcome is yon little cot, 
Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 
Oh! I have travelled far and wide, 
O’er many a disiant foreign land; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 
And sung and danced my saraband. 
Bui all their charms could not prevail 
Te steal my heart from yonder vale. 


Of distant climes the false report, 
It lur’d me from my native land; 
It bade me rove—my sole support 
My symbals and my sarabani. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 
The chamois skipping o’er the heights; 
The plain adorn’d with many a flock, 
And, oh'a thousand more delights 
That grace yon dear belov’d retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 


Now safe return’d, with wandering tired, 
No more my little home Ill leave; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen 
Shall while away the winter’s eve. 
Oh! | have wander’d far and wide, 
O’er many a distant foreign land; 
Each place, each province, f have tried, 
And sung and dane’d my saraband; 
But all their joys could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder yale. 
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The soft blooms of summer are fair to the eye, 
Where brightly the clear silver medway glides by; 
And rich are the colours which autumn adorn, 
Its gold-chequered leaves, and its billows of corn. 


But dearer to me is the pale lonely rose, 

Whose blossonis in winter’s dark season unclose; 
Which smiles in the rigour of winter’s stern blast, 
And smooths the rough present by signs of the past. 


And thus, when around us affliction’s dark power 
Eclipses the sunshine of life’s glowing hour, 
While drooping, deserted, in sorrew we bend, 

O sweet is the presence of one faithful friend! 


The crowds whom we smil’d with, when gladness 
was ours, 

Are summers bright blossoms and autumn’s gay 
stores; 

But the friend on whose breast we in sorrow repose, 

That friend is the winter’s lone, beautiful rose. 


One to destroy is murder by the law; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 
To murder thousands takes a specious name; 
War’s glorious a: t, and gives immortal fame. 
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